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—OR whosoever would save his life 

shall lose it; and whosoever shall 

lose his lite for my sake and the gospel’s 
shall save it.—Fesus Christ. 

For our sakes, He beggared Himself, 
that we, through His beggary might be en- 
riched.— Paul. 

He, existing in the form of God, did 
not consider an equal state with God a 
thing to be selfishly grasped and held, but 
emptied Himself, and took the form of a 
slave, being made in the likeness of man, 


— Paul, 
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THIS WILL BE VERY EASY 


IF EVERYBODY HELPS COMMONS. 


IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 











i. BY GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
To help this along, we will send six copies for one year to any One address, any where, for $1.25. 
This is a club rate of 20 cents per copy, and will apply to any number of copies above six, 
sent to one address. 


2. BY SENDING US LISTS 
of church members, clubs, societies, or personal friends, in any number. We shall be glad to send 
sample copies to any persons upon application. Send us your church directory to-day. 


3 BY ADVERTISING. 
It is by cash receipts from advertising that we hope to make up the discrepancy between the low 
price of subscriptions and the cost of printing and delivering the paper. We will send rates upon 
application and allow a liberal commission upon desirable advertising secured for us. 


4 IN GENERAL, 
3y interesting yourself and friends in Chicago Commons, and the cause of social brotherhood 
for which it stands and which it tries to aid. For instance, why not write a couple of letters to-day 
to some good friends, telling them about it, and sending them your copy of the paper’ We will 
send you another copy for every one you distribute in this way. 





WHEN YOU THINK, 


That in these ways, and others that may occur to you, you can assure the permanency, stability and 
constant development of the paper ; that thus you can be of material assistance in arousing interest 
in the work of social reform and rejuvenation, not alone in the social settlement, but in churches, 
societies and among individuals widely scattered in many parts of the world ; 


YOU WILL GLADLY HELP. 


For sample copies, advertising rates and all information 
on the subject of the paper, address 


pustisHeR, CHICAGO COMMONS, 


140 NORTH UNION STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Oh Thou, who with toil-hardened hands, 
Taught men, who toiled, the worth of life, 
Teach us, to-day; let our souls hear 
Thy words ring clearly o’er our strife. 


Speak once again: —* Life’s more than meat, 
The body more than raiment fair; 

The soul of service unto man 
Is more than creed, or psalm, or prayer.” 


So much we have forgotten, Lord, 
We rear vast domes unto Thy name; 

We build our chureh-walls broad and high, 
They hide, from us, our deepest shame. 


Outside, the cowering people crowd; 
Outside, the wild tides ebb and flow; 
Outside, Thy manhood is debased 
By all that means Thy brother’s woe. 


Daily, O Christ, Thou’rt crucified— 

We fix the nails and point the spear; 
Wherever wrong is done to man, 

Oh man’s own Man, Thou’rt needed there. 


And yet, again, we hear thee say: 

* Father, they know not what they do.” 
Oh, heart of pity, infinite, 

Forgive us that these words are true. 


Open our eyes, that we may see; 
Unstop our ears, that we may hear; 

Quicken our soul’s sense, till it grasps 
The scope of Thy life’s purpose here! 


Then fill us with Thy love’s own might, 

** Peace and good will,’’ help us to bring: 
Anew incarnated, O Christ, 

Thy Christmas song may all earth sing. 


BOULEVARD SETTLEMENTS. 


Extending the Idea ite the Upper Circles. 





Unique Sort of House-Warming in a Western City.— 
Conference on the Charity Question in a Lake- 
Front Mansion.—New Conception of the So- 
cial Function of a Beautiful Home. 


The possibility of extending the settlement idea 
to the extent of opening social centers in the more 
privileged parts of the cities has been strongly felt 
and notably illustrated by not a few of the wealthy 
and purposeful in various parts of Chicago and 
elsewhere, but of late one or two rather remark- 
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able instances have come within our knowledge. 
This engraved invitation lies before the writer: 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. M. Jones 
will be pleased to have you spend the 
evening of 
Wednesday, December twenty-third, 
with them at their home, 
No. 2339 Monroe Street, 
from 7.30 to 11 o’cloek, 
to meet the workers of the 
Acme Sucker Rod Company. 


It means that Mr. and Mrs. Jones, upon the com- 
pletion of their beautiful new home in a fashion- 
able part of a western city, felt that it was a social 
trust in their hands, to be used not as their exclu- 
sive property, but for the benefit of those who 
have helped in the production of the wealth which 
built the house. No account of the gathering has 
as yet reached us, but it is fairly safe to say that 
those of the “upper” world who received and ac- 
cepted this invitation found that there is a func- 
tion of social converse of which far too little 
advantage has been taken, and that the graces of 
mind and heart which make for the enjoyment of 
social gatherings and the mutual inspiration of 
those who thus meet together, are by no means 
confined to, nor in the majority in, either any one 
class in society, or any one kind of district in the 
city. 

A CONFERENCE ON THE CHARITY QUESTION. 

Of somewhat similar significance was the con- 
ference, on a recent Sunday evening, at the beauti- 
ful home and under the initiative and direction of 
Mrs. John C. Coonley. A company representing 
many social interests and occupations gathered to 
hear the presentation of the subject of “ The Social 
Value of Charity Organization,” by Professor John 
Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass. Professor 
Brooks is one of the best-informed men in the 
country on this subject, being at the head of the 
Cambridge Charity Organization and a close stu- 
dent of the question in all its bearings. Space is 
lacking for any account of the address, or of the 
brisk discussion from many points of view which 
followed. Suffice it to say that the occasion was a 
very profitable one in its bringing together of the 
representatives of many interests and view-points, 
and affording the opportunity of at least a begin- 
ning of progress toward mutual understanding. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


Earnest Men and Women Discuss the Needs and Aims 
of Society 


ASPECTS OF HUMAN PROGRESS FROM MANY POINTS OF VIEW. 


Important Gatherings under the Auspices of Chicago Commons and Hull House.—Great Emphasis upon the 
Character of Jesus and the Christian Social Ideal.—Practice and Philosophy of Tolstoy.— 
Relation of Property to Human Life.—Fabianism, the Single Tax, and 
“The Money of the New Conscience.” — Ideals of 
Social Brotherhood. 


A sight to warm the heart of the most hopeless of 
pessimists was any one of the sessions of the Social 
Economic Conference, held by Chicago Commons 
and Hull House in the second week of December. 
To one stumbling unprepared upon the opening 
session in that back basement “assembly hall” of 
the Commons it must have seemed a strange sight 
indeed. That low room, so recently redeemed from 
a long life as a stable, made habitable only by con 
stant and most assiduous cleaning and many coats 
of paint and whitewash, was filled to the utmost by 
as strange a gathering as has been seen in the land. 
The invitation to come to that old house and dis 
cuss the question of “ Social Reconstruction ” had 
drawn together as diverse a company as one could 
wish to see. Every phase of social and economic 
thought was represented in the audiences which 
gathered day after day and joined thought and 
question upon the vital themes that were discussed. 
As one report of the meetings put it: 


“From distant states came students, pastors, 
farmers, manufacturers, and men and women en- 
listed in social service. From every part of the 
great city ministers of many faiths, professors and 
students of the great universities, deaconesses and 
nurses, in the plain habit of their orders; men 
from the banks, board of trade, exchanges and 
business offices, lawyers, doctors, school-teachers, 
editors, women from the parlors of “ society,” the 
counter of the store,the desk of the office, the 
quiet of the home; working people, from the 
trades, the docks, the shops, the trains, the ships, 
the streets, and—more’s the pity—from the swell 
ing ranks of the army of the unemployed; the rep- 
resentatives of almost every phase of economic 
thought and social ideal, individualists, socialists, 
communists, single taxers, co-operators, trades- 
unionists, collectivists, opportunists, Christians and 


Jews, Protestants, Catholics, and agnostics, some- 
how found their way to this bare but common floor, 
where ‘free speech, fraternal tolerance, all sides and 
no favor’ had been announced to be the sole basis 
of frank and fearless discussion.” 

So large was the response to the invitation that 
after the first session the meetings were transferred 
to the larger quarters of the Tabernacle Church 
and on the occasion of Mr. Henry D. Lloyd's ad- 
dress, even the ample accommodations of the 
neighboring Scandia Hall were required for the 
attendance. The sessions of the last part of the 
week were held in the Hull House gymnasium and 
once in the Ewing street church. 

QUESTIONS AND OPEN DISCUSSIONS, 

The method of conducting the conference was 
exceedingly simple, the undeviating rule of all the 
sessions being the absolute freedom of speech per- 
mitted to every person, whatever his views. Each 
paper or address was followed by a season of direct 
questioning of the speaker, in order to get his 
thought clearly before the audience. Then the 
question was thrown open for general discussion, 
remarks being limited to three minutes, unless the 
time was extended by vote of the meeting, which 
in many cases was done. The principal speaker 
was given the last ten minutes or so for rejoinder 
to the points brought out in the discussion. 

Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Warden of the Commons, opened 
the discussion of the general theme of the con- 
ference with a short address in which he called 
attention to the many signs of change in social re- 
lations, especially the change from independ- 
ence to interdependence, and from competition 
to combination and co-operation. He com- 
mented vigorously upon the increasing inequality 
in the distribution of wealth and income, quoting 
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from Charles B. Spahr’s new book, “The Present 
Distribution of Wealth in the United States,” the 
figures, for instance, that 

“Less than half the families in America are propertyless ; 
nevertheless, seven-eighths of the families hold but one- 
eighth of the national wealth, while one per cent of the 
families hold more than the remaining ninety-nine.” 

Professor Taylor’s address was a plea for the 
patient, tolerant, brotherly discussion of the things 
pertaining to the common welfare and to common 
justice, and the key-note which he struck thus was 
that of the conference, from beginning to end. 

JESUS THE CENTRAL FIGURE. 

It would be scarcely too much to say that the 
character, the claims upon men, the social author 
ity, the teachings, of Jesus formed the principal 
topic of discussion throughout the conference. 
Again and again, in topics seemingly having little 
to do with the question of the life or teachings of 
Jesus, the whole discussion would halt for an in- 
terval of question or comment, or even somewhat 
heated debate, having at the root the entire 
matter of the practicability of real Christianity, 
and some of the most interesting passages of the 
conference were in the course of such discussion 
Some of the most surprising divisions of opinion, 
too, occurred at such times. This was especially 
true in the discussions which followed the papers 
of Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby, of New York City, 
who spoke twice upon “ The Philosophy and Prac- 
tice of Count Tolstoy,” and who was probably the 
most conspicuous if not the most distinguished 
participant in the conference. Mr. Crosby is a 
convert to the Tolstoyan philosophy, which is noth- 
ing more or less than a belief in the obligation and 
the practicability of an absolutely literal fulfill- 
ment of the commands of Jesus to his disciples. 
While serving in Egypt under the appointment of 
President Harrison as a member of the Interna- 
tional Court, Mr. Crosby fell by chance upon a 
French edition of Tolstoy’s volume entitled “ Life,” 
and from that became an earnest student of the 
Russian’s works. Returning to America, he turned 
his back upon a political career both brilliant and 
promising, upon a legal practice of no small di- 
mensions, and upon a position in metropolitan soci- 
ety assured by both the young man’s own career of 
prominence in the cause of reform and that of his 
father (the late Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, formerly 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York, and Dr. Parkhurst’s predecessor in the pres- 
idency of the Society for the Prevention of Crime), 
and has set about the fulfillment as best he may of 
the commands of Jesus, which he insists upon in- 
terpreting with the same unquestioning literalness 
and with much the same conclusions, as does the 
Russian peasant nobleman, whose advice to him in 
his predicament of entanglement with the current 
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order of society was, first of all, to speak the truth 
as he saw it with utter frankness, “ For then,” the 
old man said, “people will not suffer you to be 
inconsistent.” 

THE TOLSTOYAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. Crosby’s two addresses were in reality two 
parts of one long paper, the first outlining the in- 
teresting history of the life of Count Tolstoy, and 
defining and discussing four of the five points 
which constitute the basis of Tolstoy’s philosophy 
of life. These five points are given always in the 
words of the Gospels, and are in substance as fol- 
lows: 

I, “I say unto you that every one who is angry with his 
brother, [whether with cause or without), shall be in danger 
of the judgment,’’ete. 

II, ‘I say unto you that every one that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” 

III. ** [say unto you, swear notatall. . . . . But let 
your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one.” 

1V. ‘I say unto you, resist not him that is evil, but who- 
soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
otheralso. . . Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

V. “I say unto you, love your enemies, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you,”’ ete. 

THE QUESTION OF NON-RESISTANCE. 

The second part of the paper was devoted to the 
discussion of the question of non-resistance, upon 
which Tolstoy places his chief emphasis, and which 
is, in fact, perhaps the distinctive tenet of the Tols- 
toyan philosophy. Absolute abstinence from re- 
course to force in any form whatever is emphasized 
by Tolstoy, even to the point of refraining from 
participation in any function of government, and as 
far as possible from the enjoyment of any benefit 
of government, on the ground that all government 
is maintained in the last analysis by force of arms, 
and that the use of force was expressly forbidden 
by Jesus to his followers. At no point did Mr. 
Crosby flinch from the application of this princi- 
ple, stoutly maintaining, for instance, that there 
could be no such thing, and never was such a 
thing, as a “ holy war,” on the ground that all war 
is in the last resort an effort by two men to take 
each other's lives, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could such a state of affairs be taken to be 
due to love of each other. Moreover, he argued, 
however “holy” might be the motives of the man 
or men to whom the war was due in the first place, 
nobody could assure the same condition of affairs 
in the hearts of all the men taking part in the war, 
and no act could be Christian or Christ-like which 
had not at its root brotherly love. He could not 
believe that Christ would look with approval upon 
forcible intervention, even in Armenia to-day, and 
argued that slavery could have been suppressed, or 
rather removed, from this country without the 
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bloodshed, and at much less than the still unceasing 
cost, of the civil war. Few who heard it will ever 
forget the ringing words with which he closed the 
meeting at which his last address was delivered, 
when in reply to an attack, thinly disguised in a 
seeming tribute to Tolstoy, upon the character of 
Jesus, he gave reason for the faith that was in him, 
and warmly urged his hearers to study the life and 
character of Jesus as described in the best availa- 
ble translations of the Gospels. 


DR. GLADDEN ON SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Dr. Washington Gladden was, as always, the pic- 
ture of self-control and the voice of optimistic 
earnestness. He spoke twice, once upon the theme 
“The True Socialism,” and then upon the basis 
afforded for social reconstruction by the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. Gladden dis- 
appointed two classes of hearers, the ultra radicals, 
because, while very severe in his denunciation of 
the present social conditions, he still seemed to 
think the existing system could be used as a basis 
for what he called the “true socialism,” and the 
ultra-conservatives, because he spoke for what 
seemed to them very drastic changes in the status, 
especially in the matter of the control of the pub 
lic franchises, and of the great producing monopo- 
lies which might fairly be called “natural.” He 
parted company with the orthodox socialist, so far 
as present measures are concerned, at least, at the 
point of their demand for the socializing of the 
minor forms of private enterprise in production. 
Very high indeed was the standard set by this 
speaker for the ideal of social service. The public 
officer, he holds, is no more bound to view his office 
as a public trust than is the private citizen in his 
conduct of the branch of business in his charge. 
Every work that is proper to do at all is to be 
thought of in its social aspects. All work should 
be infused with the motive of rendering the larg- 
est service to fellow men. “From this point of 
view,” said Dr. Gladden, “the scavenger who sees 
in his work a social service is a public benefactor, 
and the lawyer who cares only for himself is a 
public fool.” He was especially unsparing in his 
denunciation of gamblers, ‘“ who produce nothing, 
distribute nothing, but make their living at the 
expense of the community.” Whether they gam- 
ble in the cheap hells of the criminal sections of 
the great cities, or in the more “ respectable” pre- 
cints of the stock exchange, they are all parasites, 
Dr. Gladden said, and so far as the social service is 
concerned are to be classed with the sneak thieves. 

PROPERTY OR HUMANITY MOST IMPORTANT? 


The second of Dr. Gladden’s addresses, on the 
Sermon on the Mount, was not a Bible study, 
or an analytical examination of the New Testa- 
ment account of the words of Christ. It dealt 
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chiefly with the ideal of universal brotherhood, as 
derived from the Universal Fatherhood, and with 
the present conflict between property and human- 
ity. At the outset, the speaker raised the question 
whether the relations of men to each other should 
be regarded as having only an economic basis. In 
his stirring appeal against the purely economic in- 
terpretation of society, Dr. Gladden argued that 
slavery was the natural outcome of such an inter 

pretation. Said he, “The habit of regarding the 
separate possession of private property as the ulti- 
mate ideal of social life leads inevitably to the 
Cain-like saying, ‘I have paid this man what was 
nominated in the bond; what more have I to do 
with him?” Fora full application of the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount to all social 
relations the speaker pleaded. Christianity, he de 

clared, is not a lubricant for those parts of a heart- 
less machine which bind and squeak, but a law of 
social and individual existence, which is to be ap- 
plied to all the relations of human life. “ Shall 
brotherhood be tributary to property, or property 
to brotherhood? ” was a question which seemed to 
have but one possible answer. Dr. Gladden left no 
possible doubt as to his belief in the necessity of 
a new heart in the individuals of society. “ You 
cannot make an altruistic result by the mere ad- 
dition of egoistic units,” said he, “the only per- 
manent or tolerable socialism would be that based 
upon individual units inspired by an altruistic 
ideal, and co-operating on a basis, not of property, 
but of personality.” 

“THE MONEY OF THE NEW CONSCIENCE.” 

A very striking and altogether remarkable 
address was that of Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
the now famous biographer of the Standard Oil 
Company, and to-day the most formidable because 
the best informed and most fearless enemy of the 
great trusts and monopolies. Mr. Lloyd’s topic 
was “The Money of the New Conscience.” The 
novelty of the title, together with the assurance 
that Mr. Lloyd would speak of the question of the 
currency, attracted a large audience, perhaps the 
largest of the week. Those who expected a mere 
polemic were disappointed, for Mr. Lloyd’s ad- 
dress was eminently constructive. On the point 
of the coinage, Mr. Lloyd expressed his belief 
that the money of justice could not be based upon 
either gold or silver, or any other single com- 
modity, whose price was variable, but upon the 
coinage of all commodities, so to speak, as has been 
practically done in times of financial distress by the 
issuance of clearing-house certificates and similar 
paper evidences of faith based upon securities of all 
kinde, and representing wealth of nearly all sorts. 
The need of money reform Mr. Lloyd conceded, but 
it seemed to him that none of the proposed methods 
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was adequate, or made possible the carrying out 
under it of the Golden Rule. There must be a 
reform all along the line, and it must be based 
upon the consideration of the best interests of all 
mankind. A new conscience must be brought to 
bear upon the problems of the time, and infused 
into all the relations of society. “The new con- 
science,” said Mr. Lloyd, “is that in a man which 
rises up in him to protest against the things which 
are in the interest of the things which ought to be.” 
An adequate money reform, he thought, would go 
far to employ the idle labor ofthe world. “ And if 
the idle labor of the world could be employed,—if 
she idle soldiers of the world could be set to work, 
and if all the other idlers could be turned from 
their idleness, we could do anything in the world 
that we wanted to do. The first year, we could 
take the women and children out of the shops and 
factories and send them home, to stay home ‘The 
second year, we could buy up all the monopolies 
and begin to administer them for the benefit of the 
people. The third year, we could rebuild the 
slums in all the cities of the world. The fourth 
year we could give to every child the beginnings 
of an education which could go on to college and 
university. The fifth year, by applying labor 
adequately to cleanliness and isolation and proper 
nursing,we could abolish all the contagious diseases. 
The sixth year, we could pay all the national 
debts of the world. And the seventh year-— 
“and the seventh year,” he cried, with rising 
emphasis and eagerness, “the seventh year, we 
could do what we are told the Creator of the Uni- 
verse did after His six days’ labor of creation. 
We could rest, and look upon our work and behold 
that it was good.” 

Nobody who heard Mr. Lloyd without prejudice 
could fail to be impressed with his earnestness, or 
the high moral tone of his ideals. At least twice 
repeated, this sentiment of his was applauded to 
the echo: “ Repudiation and Revolution are words 
which have no place in the vocabulary of a self- 
governing people.” 


SOCIAL PROGKESS -GROWTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, represented the more conservative 
side of the discussion in his paper under the title, 
“Social Reconstruction, a Growth of Human Life.” 
Against violent catastrophes and the expectation 
of them, on the one hand, and against a mere 
laissez faire reliance upon the blind forces of 
“ Nature ” to bring about righteousness and justice 
in human conditions, on the other hand, Professor 
Henderson urges that these three things should be 
remembered; first, that social reconstruction is a 
vital process; second, and more than that, it is a 
human vital process, involving not merely a bio- 
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logical development, but the education of men. It 
was upon this point that Professor Henderson 
made his emphasis. The necessity and the oppor- 
tunity for intelligent control of this process he 
dwelt upon at length, showing that intelligence 
and morality must grow together “up to human- 
ity.” A broad scope must be given to all adminis- 
trations. No one in all the conference was more 
insistent than Professor Henderson, upon the 
necessity for a social estimate of the stewardship of 
property, especially the property of an educative 
kind, as in the cases of art and literature. “ Art is 
not safe,” he said, for instance, “as the private 
possession of an individual or class of indivi- 
duals, Statues and other beautiful things are not 
a blessing when confined tothe mansions of the 
wealthy. The money of men must not be hoarded, 
or spent as the selfish possession of the favored 
few. It must be spent for the benefit of the many. 
It must be spent for schools, and if it is not spent 
for schools, then it will be necessary to spend it for 
rifles and for soldiers, to kill.” He thoughtit a 
cause for rejoicing that the workingmen were dis- 
contented, since it showed the infinite possibilities 
for progress. As to the church, in answer toa 
question, Dr. Henderson gave it a broad place in 
his economy of society, but thought it ought not to 
be expected to take the place of agencies better 
adapted to do many things required of it in the de- 
mands of some classes of its critics. Those who 
took chief exception to his view were the more 
radical anarchists, one of whom, agreeing with 
much that the professor had said, still maintained 
that while the processes of evolution might be 
slow, their climaxes were always swift and sudden, 
and in human affairs had always taken the world 
by surprise. 


MISS ADDAMS ON ETHICAL IMPULSES, 


Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, spoke rather 
briefly but with great sweetness, as always, upon 
the theme, “Ethical Impulses Working Toward 
Social Reconstruction.” Her practical mind found 
its utterance in her insistence that even the high- 
est moral ideas must have their basis in the con- 
crete relations of life, and yet the ethical standards 
must be those above, not those of our contempo- 
raries. Miss Addams was another who thought the 
progress of the world must be more or less slow, 
working step by step for the elevation of the 
masses of men, not so much by the upward leaps 
of the few favored individuals, as by the slow 
spirals gained by painful working on through 
average advance of the many. The church’s mis- 
sion, she thought, was to adjust the lives of men to 
ideals and to conditions. 

Because there was no interval for discussion 
between Miss Addams’s paper and that of Mr. 
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Crosby, which immediately followed, many points 
which might have been instructive in further dis- 
cussion were overlooked. 


WHAT FABIANISM HAS DONE FOR SOCIALISM. 


It was hoped that Mrs. Florence Kelley would 
present the Marxian view of socialism, but she was 
unable to do so on account of pressing duties, and 
Professor John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, 
Mass., reviewed briefly yet clearly the whole field 
of socialism under his lesser title of “The Fabian 
Movement.” Very forcibly he presented the view 
of the practical problems which, as he said, had 
raised the issue between facts and the fine phrases 
of theory. Psychology is the question at the bot- 
tom of it all, Professor Brooks thinks, and in the 
meeting of social crises we must consider many 
things of soul and of society which some theorists 
are very loth to take into account. He laid em- 
phasis upon the service of the Fabian principles of 
deliberation, investigation and experiment in clear- 
ing the ground of false and useless issues. Espe- 
cial emphasis he placed upon the discovery through 
the Fabian method of an extra-economic element, 
a moral force, leading to the conscious regulation 
of the conditions of the struggle for existence, in 
order to make it as fair as possible. “I am tired,” 
he said, “of the constant reference to the ‘fight’ 
between individualism and socialism, as if it must 
be either one or the other. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of ‘either, or,’ but of Joth till the end of the 
chapter.” Upon this duality of principle he dwelt 
with especial emphasis, seeking to show that both 
the principles of socialism and individualism were 
persistent conditions of human life and progress. 

A spicy discussion followed Mr. Brooks’s address, 
for some of the workingmen pressed him closely 
for an answer to the question, Has the condition of 
the working classes improved in the competitive 
battle with labor-saving machinery? The stress of 
the evening came upon this question, for there 
were present several men of several classes—in- 
cluding at least one employer of labor in manu- 
factures, who upon his unqualified affirmative, and 
statement that wages have beyond a doubt greatly 
increased, presented very strongly the view that 
while the wages of the men whoare employed have 
doubtless risen, and while the condition of those 
who are able to purchase the fruits of the new ma- 
chinery has doubtless shown improvement, there 
is a vast and increasing class of those dislodged by 
machinery who never make up whatthey lose; and 
when the increase in the wages of those who have 
work is averaged with the pittance or the nothing 
of those whom machinery has thrown out of the 
ranks of skilled labor altogether, it will be found 
that the working classes have not profited, gen- 
erally speaking, by the encroachments of machin- 
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ery. One of the workingmen put this view very 
searchingly when he asked of Professor Brooks, 
“Tsn’t this Fabian Society purely a middle-class 
movement?” And upon the aflirmative reply, 
added, “ Well, let the present trend of economic 
conditions continue but a very short time, and 
there will not be any middle-cless left to carry on 
any such movement!” 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 


The tremendous forces which the new education 
is setting at work for the reforming of society were 
indicated with great power and discernment by 
Professor John Dewey, of the University of Chi- 
cago, who spoke on the topic, ‘The Relation of 
Education to Social Reform.” The power of edu- 
cation for good or ill in both individual and social 
spheres is commonly admitted, but it is when a 
man like Professor Dewey analyzes the situation 
and points out the places where the real education 
begins the formation of character, that the import- 
ance of the subject is to some degree appreciated. 
For, as Professor Dewey said, it is education, even 
in the more formal sense of the deliberate training 
of the schools, that comes nearest and goes furthest 
down in making or marring the balance between 
the individual and the social forces that determine 
character. Education, in his view, might be de- 
fined as the concentration of all the best social 
resources so as rightly to shape and modify the 
individual character. It is therefore the chief and 
most important instrument of social progress. It 
was to the question of the needed reconstruction of 
educational methods themselves that Professor 
Dewey devoted himself chiefly, for as he said, if 
education is to become a means of social recon- 
struction it must itself be radically reformed. 
There must be more socialization and democrat- 
ization of the schools. The ideals must be less 
individualistic. They must be required to be and 
to do more what the home and the neighborhood 
used to do and to be. There must be less 0. books 
and more of life. That is an ideal school in which 
society begins to organize itself. Thus the whole 
education should be an active industrial training, 
that it may be seen what the typical forms of life 
are in relation to the social value. Professor 
Dewey pleaded especially for tolerance toward the 
new methods on the part of the public, and that in 
press and speech, critics should refrain from de- 
nouncing as “fads” the things which were doing so 
much to socialize the forces of education. 


AS TO THE SINGLE LAND TAX, 


The fact that the problems of our day are more 
and more proving to be ethical at their root and in 
their bearing was nowhere better attested than in 
the reception accorded to Mr. Edward O. Brown’s 
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able paper on the Single Tax. Mr. Brown pre- 
sented more particularly the economic aspects of 
the subject, but it was the question of the justice 
of the land tax, as a method of raising the revenue 
needed for the expenses of government, that 
attracted interest generally speaking more than 
casual. The conservative part of the audience 
criticised the proposed reform as too harsh in its 


, effect upon existing values, and the more radical, 
believed that while the single tax might result 


practically in the nationalization of the land, the 
prop sed method was too drastic to be accepted 
without a revolution by the powers that be in 
the world of finance and fiscal administration, 
and too moderate to make any part of a really 
acceptable platform of social reconstruction. Nota 
few there were in the audience who had never heard 
anything more than the name of the single tax, and 
to these the paper was deeply interesting, in that 
it presented the question of the possibility of 
practically abolishing the present system of taxa- 
tion upon industry, and substituting a tax system 
which should return to the community that part of 
the increase in the value of land which by its pres- 
ence as acommuunity italone creates, rather than to 
have all the “unearned increment” revert to the 
“owner” of the land, who does nothing to make it 
more valuable than it was before. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE LABOR EXCHANGE, 


Mr, Charles O. Boring represented more definite- 
ly than any other speaker on the programme the 
actual efforts toward practical co-operation which 
are making onthe part of various people and com- 
unities in these days. His topic was the proposi- 
tion, “ Co-Opera'ion is Applied Christianity,” and 
like most of the other papers of the conference his 
was an actual preaching of the gospel of brother- 
hood and love. Mr. Boring is one of the leading 
exponents of the theory of industrial co-operation 
in the United States, and is one of those who wel- 
comes everything that looks like a step in that 
direction, whatever its name, and whether it suits 
his own ideas as to detail cr not. He drew strong 
lessons from the success of the co-operative com- 
munities amongthe American aborigines before the 
intervention of “civilization ” and the vices of the 
white man, and paid high tribute to the success of 
the Mormon form of co-operation in Utah, pictur- 
ing its magnificent results in redeeming the arid 
wastes and creating countless wealth, although 
much of the popular product was stolen by the 
aristocracy, the hierarchy and the priesthood. 

In connection with the address by Mr. Boring, 
the subject of the somewhat newly organized 
“Labor Exchange” was discussed as a practical 
carrying out into more or less successful operation 
of the idea of co-operation. Mr. Hanson, warden of 
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the “St. Paul Commons,” a settlement named after 
the Chicago Commons, and in which there is the 
headquarters of a flourishing labor exchange, ex- 
plained its operation at some length and there was 
an animated and highly interesting discussion of 
its practicability and probable results, for a de- 
tailed account of which space is not here *available. 
The socialists among the audience were inclined to 
criticise the labor exchange on the ground that as 
soon as its product should come into competition 
with the great trusts and monopolies in the open 
market, as they must do in order to become a real 
factor in the industrial reorganization, they would 
be crushed to pieces, as far more powerful private 
concerns had always been crushed. But it was 
more generally conceded that the exchange offered 
at least a ray of hope that a practical way might be 
found to begin on a smail scale to draw toward the 
day of the exchange of commodities on the basis 
of labor values. This discussion was probably the 
most practical of the conference from a standpoint 
regarding immediate nreasures. 
THE CAUTION TO THE DISCIPLES. 

The Christian ideal came up for discussion again 
in the strong and vivid address by Rev. Dr. Thomas 
C. Hall, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, who spoke of “Christ’s Words to His 
Disciples in Matters of Reform.” Dr. Hall is not 
held by the impression growing in some quarters, 
that Christ was in effect a socialist. He believes 
that very little that Jesus said can fairly be inter- 
preted as intended to teach a form of socialism. 
Far more important than either socialism or 
anarchism or any of the distinctions between them, 
in Dr. Hall’s view, is the distinction which Jesus 
drew between those who desire righteousness and 
those who do not. It was to divide men into these 
two classes that Christ came, he said. Against 
idolatry, the worship of “isms” and definitions 
and names, as if even of single tax, or socialism, or 
any other mere form, Jesus raised the single issue 
of righteousness. It was this one thing, Right- 
eousness, that Dr. Hall emphasized throughout 
his address. As regards the church, he said, it is 
a piece of machinery, intended to incarnate in the 
world a spirit. It has made blunders, some very 
sad ones. It has turned to idols, of definition, and 
creed, of machinery and ceremonies. All these 
things are subordinate, however useful in their 
places, to righteousness. Jesus was no sooner gone 
than “orthodoxy” came into question. The im- 
portance of the one consideration, that of spirit, 
was lost sight of; the one great question, upon 
which Christ came to divide the world, “ Do you 

(Continued on page 10.) 


*For further and detailed information regarding the 
Labor Exchange, address, “Secretary, Labor Exchange, 1x1 
East Washington street, Chicago. 
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-\ HINT of the blessed time of the prevalence 
1 of the conception of even a beautiful home 
as a social trust, “not your own,” is given in the 
article on “Boulevard Settlements” in another 
column. 


+ 


T IS in the settlements that the sombre side of 
| the great festivals of the people are observed 
most clearly. Among the people who, by reason 
of unemployment, are without the necessaries of 
life, it is difficult to see undiminished the cheer of 
the Christmas. Nevertheless, the blessed minis 
tries of the good friends of the Commons to those 
who in our neighborhood lacked the wherewithal 
to be merry, mitigated in a marked degree the sad- 
ness of the contrasts, and marked the beginnings 
of friendships full of promise. 


THE SOCIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 


Significant beyond tbe appreciation of the far- 
thest-seeing student of the times, startling in some 
of its aspects, hopeful beyond the dream of the 
most optimistic, the Social Economic conference 
just held under the auspices of Chicago Commons 
and Hull House, afforded an occasion of the deep- 
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est interest for students of social phenomena, It 
was a marked sign of the times that the call for 
such a conference should bring out so diverse a 
gathering. Let no one doubt the presence of grave 
social issues or the consuming interest of all classes 
in these issues, let none suppose that the people 
are not ready to think and speak and act in mat- 
ters pertaining to the common interest, when under 
one roof and upon a common floor can be gathered 
twice a day for a full week a large audience, com- 
ing not to be amused or diverted, nor in the lower 
sense to be merely interested, but with great serious- 
ness of mind to look each other in the face and 
question together concerning the common interests 
of the race. Many men and women learned les- 
sons in that conference that will never be forgot 
ten. Upon that floor minds of very differing kinds 
clashed together and learned each to respect the 
other. Men who had supposed themselves oppo- 
nents found that their quarrel had all the time been 
upon names rather than upon realities. Brethren 
who hitherto have regarded each other as rogues 
and villains unhung, discovered that their entire 
difference had been due to lack of acquaintance. 
The revolutionary socialist and the optimistic 
laissez faire found opportunity to explain them- 
selves each to the other. The agnostic and the 
disbeliever had their opportunity to express their 
opinion of Jesus and of the church, and the Chris- 
tian had occasion and took advantage of it, to give 
reason for the faith that is in him. It was inevi- 
table that some foolish things should be said, some 
very extreme things, some very false and mistaken 
things. And not all the foolish, or extreme, or 
mistaken, or false things, were said by either, or 
any one, side in the discussions. 

Some lessons were learned. All who saw and 
listened had opportunity to learn that no one side 
or school has a monopoly of the truth, that most 
men are honest and ready to be taught, that no 
point in an argument is ever gained by a man who 
cannot keep his temper, that nobody ever is con- 
vinced by abuse or epithets, that the way to bring 
men to see a thing is to show it to them, calmly 
and patiently and lovingly. Another thing that 
was learned by some who previously had doubted 
it, was the fact of which we have already spoken 
—the safety of freedom of speech. This was a 
characteristic of the sessions, and it did everybody 
good, even in the cases wherein some person hith 
erto entrenched in a casing of fancied infallibility, 
learned for the first time, with a shock, that things 
held by them as self-evident truths not to be ques- 
tioned or even discussed, were thought by men and 
women, equally honest, to be absurd. 

To us who are Christians, the most striking thing 
about the sessions was the evidence constantly at 
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of many opinions to the commands of Jesus, Even 
those who were most bitter in their denunciations 
of the church, in their ridiculing of all sorts of 
theological dogma, were ready to admit in the last 
analysis that they had no objection to the words or 
life or character of Jesus himself ; indeed, the only 
thing they had to say against even the church, was 
that it had failed to live up to its own standard. 
Again and again it became evident that after all, 
the highest ideal of social service and character 
possible to the minds of even the most uncom- 
promising atheist of them all, was that offered by 
the service and character of Jesus. 

We turn from these sessions and look forward to 
those to come with the utmost contidence in their 
usefulness as an educative force, as an opportunity 
for folks of seemingly opposing thought to look 
into each other’s faces and see truth and honesty 
in each other’s eves, as a time of truce between 
representatives of opposing, or apparently oppos 
ing, interests, as a means of peaceful outlook upon 
social life, as a kind of social safety-valve in these 
troubled and portentous times. 


THE ERA OF THE PEOPLE. 


One of the most pleasing signs of the new order 
of things, wherein the triumphs of industry and 
genius are to be regarded as above the achieve- 
ments of force or cunning, is to be noted in the 
designs of the new series of silver notes issued by 
the Treasury department. It ought to be occasion 
for rejoicing to all good men that the time has 
come when upon the currency of the nation 
the portraits and groups are not the mem- 
orials of the triumphs of pation over nation, scenes 
of battle, or even the heroes of international di- 
plomacy, but the waymarks of the nation’s real 
prosperity. 

It has been remarked often that thus far, with a 
few marked exceptions, written history has been 
the account of wars and butcheries, of lewd and 
crafty kings and unscrupulous diplomatists, of 
aristocracies and oliyarchies; that the real history 
of peoples has yet to be written. John Richard 
Green, in whose history of the “ English people” 
was instituted nearly or quite the first rebellion 
against the former fashion of depicting only the 
transactions and alliances of the “upper classes,” 
called notice to the fact that what we call Grecian 
history is only the history of the masters. The 
great mass of the Greeks were slaves, and we have 
no history of these. 

Itis in this respect that the Hebrew history 
differs most remarkably from that of other nations. 
As a recent writer says, “the class of persons who 
in Greece are presented to us as the elect of society 
are denounced as Scribes and Pharisees and Hypo- 
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crites, and they are accounted as more hopelessly 
immoral than the most abandoned classes in the 
community.” The same writer says also that “the 
realization of an orderly and righteous democratic 
state for the human race will involve a reconstruc- 
tion of history.” Of this reconstruction with regard 
to our own people there are a thousand evidences 
on all hands. This small matter of the pictures 
on the money-bills of the nation is only one; and 
all go to show that a new era has begun in which 
not the “ great’? man of the former history shall 
be accounted chief, but he who by skill of hand 
or mind or greatness of heart shall lead the people, 
all the people, into their inheritance of the earth. 


BOUT the most insolent act of defiance of the 
public in the recent history of Chicago was 
the calm hold-up of the proposed four-cent fare 
for Chicago street railroads. It was as flagrant a 
case of bulldozing of a city government as could 
be imagined. When all the rapidly-accumulating 
evidence regarding street railroads is to the effect 
that at a three-cent fare the roads pay a good profit 
upon the investment, the threat of the Chicago 
officials to cut down in retaliation the wages of the 
employes, and the entire management by the com- 
panies of the campaign against the proposed re- 
duction was an insult to the intelligence and in- 
dependence of the citizens of Chicago. It is 
performances like this that are doing more than all 
the propaganda of socialists to hasten the day of 
the municipal management of the municipal trans- 
portation and communication. 


* 


\W? REJOICE to see the movement on foot to 
extend the enjoyment of art, or rather, the 
opportunity to enjoy art, into the settlement dis- 
tricts. The exhibition by Mr.and Mrs. Schreiber and 
Mrs. Proudfoot, of the “Christ-child pictures,” for 
the benefit of a fund for art extension, is a move- 
ment in just the right direction, and should have 
the support of every one interested in the generous 
use of art privileges. The example of Mr. 
Schreiber, in devoting his art to the education of 
those who hitherto have not been thought to have 
any need of art, is one that might well be followed 

by many others. 
* 

* * 
HE organization after long waiting, of a 
district of the Bureau of Charities to include 
the Eleventh, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth wards of Chicago is cause for congratulation. 
It means a far more effective administration of the 
work in that district of the city, and an extension 
of the friendly visiting idea far beyond the point 
to which the settlements in the territory have thus 
far been able to carry it. It should have gener- 
ous support. 


_*,, 
* 


HE proportions of the several departments of 
our paper are sacrificed this month to the 
necessity of giving the fullest possible scope con- 
sistent with our space limits to the report of the 
Social Economic Conference. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 

(Continued from page 7.) 
want a divine order or are you satisfied with the 
present order?” was buried away in the dust of a 
host of other trivial questions, and it was in the 
blindness of these things that the church’s blunders 
have been made. An immense amount of reform 
energy has been wasted while men have been cut- 
ting each other’s throats in quarrels over non- 
essential matters. Very impressive and cordially 
applauded was Dr. Hall’s warm emphasis upon the 
fact that there are more points upon which we can 
unite than there are upon which we can righteously 
separate. 

Jesus gave to his disciples very clearly, Dr. 
Hall declared, a method for their propaganda. 
The main thing was proclamation. “As ye go, 
preach, saying, ‘The Kingdom of God is at hand.’ 
And for this preaching, there were several matters 
of method. They were to know how to flee into 
another place, if unwelcome in one; they were not 
to seek martyrdom as a thing desirable for itself. 
They were to be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” In this connection Dr. Hall precipitated 
a further discussion of the matter of non-resistance, 
by declaring it as his opinion that Jesus did not 
intend to teach the extreme of non-resistance. It 
was the doctor's opinion that it was lawful to re- 
sist, even by violence, as far as it could be done 
without hating. Against sectarianism, and even 
denominationalism, the spirit of Jesus arose to 
recall his prayer, that “they may be one.” 

THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD OF SOCIAL LIFE, 

Professor William Douglas Mackenzie, of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, closed the sessions of 
the conference with a memorable address on “ The 
Christian Ideal in Social Reform.” He struck the 
keynote for the sweet temper of his remarks, the 
night before the last, when he replied to a par- 
ticularly bitter attack upon the church. A work- 
ingman, discussing Dr. Hall’s paper, had made 
what seemed to be an attack upon the character of 
Jesus, arraigning the church for many shortcom- 
ings, and Christianity for its failure to reform 
society. Professor Mackenzie, with characteristic 
sweetness and gentleness, turned the words back 
upon the speaker by showing that the very stand- 
ard by which he had judged the church and the 
Christianity it professed was the highest standard 
of which the mind of man was capable of thinking 

-the standard of the life and character of that 
same Jesus Christ! 

When he came to deliver his address, the fol 
lowing evening, Prof. Mackenzie took up, as it 
were, the same thread of discourse, and his ad- 
dress was a fitting closing for the conference. 
Christians claim, said he, that Christ has brought 
nto the world the highest possible ideal of rational 
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regular social progress. Such an ideal must be, 
first of all, universal. It must be definite, perma- 
nent, adaptable to every time and place and nation. 
It must be not only a sanction, but an inspiration, 
a command to life. To prove that despite the im- 
perfection of the obedience of those professing to 
obey the commands of Jesus, the Christian ideal 
had been of great actual influence in the world, 
Professor Mackenzie referred to three matters 
within common observation and knowledge. First, 
there is now such a phrase as “ the rights of man.” 
There was no such thing before Jesus Christ. He 
gave common human rights to the slave and the 
outcast—equality of all men before God. When 
Jesus Christ said, “ God is no respector of persons,” 
he shook every throne and every aristocracy. A 
second thing which Jesus Christ has done in the 
world is to make a beginning of the recognition of 
the honor of womanhood. The third thing to 
which the speaker referred was the spread of uni- 
versal education. “ Along with the equal rights of 
man,” said the professor, “ goes the right of every 
child to have the best possible education. And 
education was first conceived of as a broad neces- 
sity of human life when the church wanted people 
to read the Bible. Universal education was never 
dreamed of till the Reformation.” 


HOW SHALL THE IDEAL EXTEND? 

With regard to what the Christian ideal has 
yet to do in the world Professor Mackenzie 
would carry these points on into questions. “ Does 
all Chicago yet believe in the universal equality 
of the rights of man? Does all Chicago yet honor 
womanhood? Does Chicago yet give equal oppor- 
tunity of education to every child?” There must 
be an extension of the ideas of the rights of man 
into the positive love of brother, exemplifying it- 
self in improved industrial relations and a reign of 
love among men. This can only be done from 
within the hearts of men. Mere smashing of ex- 
isting conditions can only create new problems, 
perhaps worse than those we have. The Christian 
ideal says that we can change society for the better 
only by changing the ideals in the hearts of men. 

AN EARNEST DISCUSSION. 

A very lively discussion followed Professor 
Mackenzie’s address, but the professor proved him- 
self the equal] of his interlocutors and critics. To 
one who declared that there was only a material 
bond between men, and that even the professor 
himself did not believe the things he had been 
preaching, but regarded it himself as a sort of 
“joke,” he became sublime in eloquence. Amid 
the death-like silence in which the audience 
awaited his reply, he began: 

“Do you happen to know of a ‘ joke’ for which 
men will lay down their lives as men have laid 
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down and will lay down for the Christian ideal? 
And as for the idea of human kinship which you 
have favored, that’s the ideal that has made the 
world satanic, that has been the sum of all tyran- 
nies, and that has drowned brotherhood in rivers 
of blood !” 

The applause that followed this splendid out- 
burst was of long duration, and was again and 
again renewed. 

The professor was ready to admit to the socialist 
all that evil conditions may do to damage charac- 
ter, but said he, after all, character is what a man 
makes of himself in spite of his conditions when 
he masters his circumstances. In the question of 
the removal of the slums for instance, if conditions 
alter character, the problem will be how to get 
men to wish to change the conditions which are 
making their character. 

OPINIONS UPON THE CONFERENCE. 

After the conclusion of Professor Mackenzie’s 
address, the audience remained to pass a vote of 
thanks to the settlements for the planning of the 
conferences, and for a short discussion of the gen- 
eral subject of the discussion of these topics. The 
criticisms passed at this time, taken together witb 
those offered from time to time during the sessions 
and since, went far to attest the moderation from 
both poinis of view of those who spoke, and the 
probability that the questions were as concrete as 
the times permitted and as broad in scope as 
was consistent with a measure of timeliness, and 
that all sides had fair play. It was even amusing 
to find on the one hand, the more conservative 
among those whoattended declaring that thediscus- 
sions were dangerously radical, and on the other, 
those of the revolutionary schools insisting that 
there was nothing in the entire conference that 
really faced the questions of the hour. One went so 
far as to declare the whole thing “dish-water.” 
While on the one hand, those of agnostic and athe- 
istic tendencies felt that there had been “too much 
religion and Christianity ” in the discussions, there 
were ministers who thought the Gospel had not 
been preached sufficiently. The vast majority of 
opinion, however, was that substantial progress to- 
ward mutual understanding and respect had been 
made, and that future conferences would be 
awaited with the assurance that they were well 
worth while, and were capable of being made occa- 
sions of great social value. 

For the next conference, which it is planned to 
hold in the late winter or early spring, no subject 
has yet been selected. [tis hoped that those in- 
terested will take occasion without reserve to send 
such suggestions as they may care to make, both 
as to subject and as tothe manner of conducting the 
conferences, to the settlements, in writing. These 
suggestions may be addressed to Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House; to Professor Graham Taylor, 140 


North Union Street, or to the editor of Cuicaco 
Commons. J. P. G. 


Settlement and Weighborbood. 
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140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 

(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars; 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted str et electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

** As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people who choose to make their home 
in that part ofthe great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.”’ 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-willk 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oecasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stalments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the yiver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


OUR NEIGHBORHOOD CHRISTMAS. 


Holiday Week of Simple but Enjoyable Observances 
by Old and Young. 


Our pleasant Sunday afternoon opened the quiet 
festivities of the holiday week with a delightful 
foretaste of Christmas song, story and spirit. At 
four o’clock the bare walls and white-washed floor- 
beams of our humble assembly hall encircled a 
throng of our neighbors and not a few friends of 
the house from distant parts of the city. When 
piano and violin had hushed all hearts and drawn 
them together, the “ Reliques of the Christ,” that 
modern poem which breathes so much of the med- 
ieval mysticism, was read by the chairman. Then 
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the Chicago Commons adult chorus, reinforced by 
some kindly voices from the University of Chicago 
settlement, sang several sweet Christmas carols, 
interspersed among which were Hans Christian 
Anderson's story of “The Fir Tree,” read by Miss 
Blood, president of the Columbian School of Ora- 
tory, and a sweet old German Christ-child legend, 
recited by Mrs. George L. Schreiber. The angel’s 
song from St. Luke was read, and the violin called 
us to prayer by its sweetly solemn “Ave Maria.” A 
moment of silence, broken by all voices in unison 
praying “ Our Father,” was followed by a few sim- 
ple words about the Word becoming our flesh, that 
about each one of us there might be “peace on 
earth and good will to men.” Hearts blended as 
every voice helped swell] the chorus, “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” and with many a kindly greeting and ten 
der pressure from hard hands our pleasant Sunday 
afternoon closed. 
THE KINDERGARTEN FESTIVAL. 

The Women’s Club Christmas week meeting was 
signalized by the kindly presence and gracious 
speech of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who urged upon 
responsive ears the advantages of the federation of 
all women’s clubs. The kindergarten festival came 
next, and around the tree as happy a group of 
mothers and children gathered as can be described. 
Simple little presents which came from far and 
wide made each mother and child equally happy, 
and as a memento of the neighborly feast there 
was taken to each home a little copy of some great 
masterpiece portraying the Madonna and the Holy 
Child, each encircled by a bright frame-work 
woven by the fingers of the little ones themselves. 
A second time the Christmas tree glowed with its 
good cheer for the Girls’ Clubs, who, with their 
young lady friends from Evanston, made merry, 
and, parting, each took a picture and story of the 
Christ-child, daintily bound, as their keepsake of 
the goodly fellowship. 

Then followed the time honored observances at 
the neighborhood church by the Tabernacle Sun- 
day School and the Industrial School, with their 
separate songs, gifts, stories and stereopticon pic- 
tures. 

DISTRIBUTING CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 

The pleasantest feature of the Christmas Day 
was the arrival from Oak Park of three wagon 
loads of provisions, with a company of young men 
under the command of Mr. Edward Payson, who 
distributed the goods to the needy families of the 
Commons neighborhood, thus not only making 
glad the hearts of many saddened by the prospect 
of passing the Christmas with empty stomachs, (as 
not a few would have had to do) but better than all 
that, learning the lesson of humar sympathy 
through actual contact with those whom they 
sought to help, and making the beginnings at least 
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of friendships which will continue, and which are 
quite as valuable to those helping as to those 
helped, Through other friends this ministry to 
those who would have had no Christmas cheer was 
extended to still other neighbors with great success 
and enjoyment to all concerned. 

Yet in store for us are these three good things: 
The visit on December 28 of the Hull House 
Women’s Club, Jane Club and Shakespeare Club 
to our Girl’s Progressive and Women’s Clubs; the 
Christmas entertainment to be given at Central 
Music Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 30, in which 
the Christ-child will be portrayed in art and sung 
by stereopticon pictures from the masters, and 
singing by children’s choruses and eminent solo- 
ists, for the benefit of a fund for the extension of 
art and music among the people surrounding five 
Chicago Settlements: and, last but by no means 
least, the boys’ New Year's Night. Somewhere in 
between, should there prove to be any “between 
times,” the Commons’ household will be at home 
with each other. 


BEQUEST TO THE CHILDREN. 


Memorial of Miss Mary L. Harmon in a Loving 
Gift to Little Ones Whom She Loved, 


Doubly precious to us is the gift of a much 
needed piano forthe Chicago Commons kinder 
garten. Almost the whole story is told by the in- 
scription on the piano, in gold letters: 

“This piano is the bequest of Miss Mary L. Harmon, of 
Chicago, for the use and benefit of little children whom the 
owner dearly loved.” 

Miss Harmon’s was one of those sweet lives 
which with possibilities of a bright career are 
nevertheless devoted voluntarily tothe quiet minis- 
tries of home life and the enjoyment of the smaller 
circles of loving friends. She was the daughter of 
Isaac D, and Annie M. Harmon, of Chicago, and 
though born in Peru, Ill., passed the larger part of 
her life, and died, in this city. Miss Harmon ob- 
tained her academic education at the famous 
school of Dio Lewis at Lexington, Mass. An ap- 
preciative sketch of her life, placed in our hands 
by one of her friends, gives us the facts above, 
pays tribute to her exceptional literary abilities, 
and adds these words of description which could 
not be true of any but a fine, sweet soul: “She 
could make flowers flourish where others failed; 
all dumb animals were her friends, she loved and 
had a wonderful control over them. She was one 
of the most humane of women, and tothe utmost 
extent of her ability she succored the needy and 
distressed. In the bequest of her piano to the 
‘Commons’ her wishes will be gratified, for she 
dearly loved little children and they loved her in 
return.” 
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Side Light Sketches, 


A LITTLE story that came to us in a roundabout 
way illustrates a number of things in which the 
settlements believe: not least the influence of the 
good music which it is a part of the work of the 
settlements to extend. During the morning exer- 
cises in one of the «chools in a ward in which a 
settlement has influence, the children began to call 
for the song “ Holy Night,” and “ The First Christ- 
mas.” The teacher did not know the songs and 
asked where they had learned them. 

“ Oh,at the sinzing class at the “ Kindergarten.” 
(So the settlements are generally known in their 
neighborhoods). 

The result was that the children at the request 
of the teacher and pupils alike, stood up and sang 
the songs and since then have been teaching them 
to the school, to the great delight of all con- 
cerned. 


No MORE impressive sight falls under the eye 
in the industrial districts of a great city than the 
mighty tide of human life that surges back and 
forth along some great thoroughfare on the way to 
and from the factories and shops. Such a sight 
may be seen twice a day by the residents of the 
Commons as the procession of the workers marches 
up and down Milwaukee avenue past the door. 
Five hundred men and women have been counted 
within three minutes passing the front windows of 
the Commons. Often has it brought to mind those 
stirring verses of Thomas Wentworth Higginson: 


From street and square, from hilland glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tramp of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 

I watch it, through the evening damps,— 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine clad, nor throned in state, 
Their title deeds not yet made plain; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 

As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 

The harvest fruit of Time shall reap. 


The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace God's wondrous will. 


Some day, withouf a trumpet’s call, 

This news shall o’er the world be blown ;— 
The heritage comes back to all, 

The myriad monarchs take their own! 


| 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


Fourth Study of the Movement and Sccial Con- 
dition of Labor. 


FIRST GROWTHS OF MACHINE PRCDUCTION. 


Epoch-Making Inventions which Revolutionized the 
Industrial World.— Stealing a Silk Process 
from Italy. First American 
Machinery. 


|By Proressor GRAHAM TAYLOR. | 


The evolutionary character of the “ Industrial 
Revolution,” which in the middle of the eighteenth 
century overthrew the domestic system of manu- 
facture and introduced the factory, is discoverable 
even where least observed. For even the startling 
inventions which about this time seemed to burst 
all at once upon the industrial horizon, and actually 
produced such a sudden overthrow of time-honored 
crafts and conditions in the working world, are 
upon closer view seen to be not without antecedent 
causes and genealogical descent. 

INVENTIONS ARE GROWTHS, NOT FLASHES. 

The four great inventions which revolutionized 
the textile art, the spinning-jenny, the water-frame, 
the mule, and the power-loom, were not, as is pop- 
ularly supposed, the sudden effects of a single idea 
flashing instantly upon a single brain. They grew. 
Their growth was due to necessity of overcoming 
practical difficulties in the way of supplying one 
of the greatest wants of life. The weaver had 
woven far faster than the spinster could spin. 
Jobn Kay’s fly-shuttle invented in 1788, accelerated 
the weaver's natural pace by enabling one man to 
weave as fast and as much as two shuttle-throwers. 
But with John Wyatt’s spinning contrivance which 
appeared the same year, the spinster started upon 
the brilliant spurt in the race, by which she dis- 
tanced the weaver. For by his more promissory 
than effective invention it was shown that the 
single pair of hands which had been spinning a 
single thread could multiply the product twenty, a 
hundred or a thousand fold. The failure of Wyatt’s 
appliance only stimulated others to overcome the 
difficulties which he had failed to solve. Har- 
greaves, a poor handweaver finding the spinning- 
wheel of his wife Jenny overturned upon his cot- 
tage floor, caught from the continued revolution of 
the wheel the suggestion of the horizontal wheel 
and perpendicular spindles. And the spinning- 
jenny began to whirl in 1764, But his neighboring 
spinsters, not willing that one should do the work , 
of eight, broke into his cottage and destroyed his 
machine, driving the inventor to Nottingham, there 
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to found its world-famous industry. His success 
in spinning the woof prompted Richard Ark- 
wright, a barber’s assistant, to produce the 
warp. Notwithstanding the destruction of his 
models by his wife, and the deferring of his hopes 
by poverty, his water-frame completed the founda- 
tion of the new cotton industry in 1770. Six years 
later Samuel Crompton, another young weaver 
combined the jenny and the water-frame in his 
“mule,” which increased the fineness of the tibre 
from 80 to 350 hanks of yarn to the pound, so that 
from one pound of cotton a thread 160 miles long 
could be spun. Thus the spinster had distanced 
the weaver, when Edmund Cartwright, a clergy- 
man, hearing that “so much cotton would be spun 
that hands would never be found to weave,” re 
plied, “that Arkwright must then set his wits to 
work to invent a weaving mill.” Within three 
years, 1784, he had himself invented the power- 
loom. “The present spinning machinery, which 
we now use, is supposed to be acompound of about 
800 inventions. The present carding machinery, 
is acompound of about sixty patents.” The steam 
engine through Watt’s inventiveness in 1769 began 
to supply power to move the myriad looms which 
soon brought the weaver abreast of the spinster. 
Transportation and means of communication soon 
followed in the development of the canal system 
from 1777, in the improvement of the roads from 
1818, and in the construction of the first railway in 
1830. Mr. Greene in his history of the English 
people, thus links this chain of progress together: 
“At the time when Hargreaves and Arkwright 
were struggling to make theirinventions available, 
the enterprise of a duke and the ingenuity of a 
millwright, not only solved the problem of dis- 
tribution, which the trade of the country was forc- 
ing upon England, and which improved cotton 
machinery was sure to complicate, but they paved 
the way by constructing canals for the greatest 
application of the steam engine, which could not 
have played its part in establishing the factory 
system without means of distributing coal, and the 
system itself, without thesteam engine, would have 
been a feeble institution.” 


4 CLOSE SECRET AND THE OPENING WORLD. 


The movement of life to open the worldto every- 
one proved too strong for the effort of trade and 
national selfishness to keep inventive secrets close. 
But the way in which they were wrested and 
yielded, is a sorry comment on the ethics of com- 
merce. Two illustrations are characteristic of the 
process. Long after the silk industry had found 
lodgment in England, rumors of an unknown and 
greatly improved method of manufacture in 
Italy began to be whispered, to account for the 
smuggling of foreign goods in large quantities into 
the country. The cocoons were said to be unwound 
by machinery resembling a great water-driven 
corn-mill, capable of producing an unlimited 
quantity of the delicate fibre, so difficult to un- 
wind by hand. Three brothers named Lombe who 
were conducting the business of silk-throwers in 
London determined to discover, and if possible ap 
propriate the process. The youngest of them, 
John, was sent to Leghorn for the purpo3e in 1715. 
In various disguises, and under different pretexts, 
and by generous use of his money he gainedaccess 
to the factory, but failed to see the machinery. 


Ingratiating himself to the confidence of the priest 
who was the father confessor of the proprietor, he 
secured through him, for charity’s sake a boy’s 
place in attendance upon a spinning-engine, and 
was allowed to sleepin the mill. The secret was his. 
Piece by piece drawings of the machinery passed 
from him through the hands of the priest to the 
agents of the Lombe brother, hidden in bales of 
silk consigned to London. Great was the risk thus 
h»zarded. The penalty prescribed for even attempt- 
ing to discover this art was death, and the torfeit- 
ure of all goods, and the infamy of being painted 
in effigy on the outside of the prison walls hanging 
from the galiows by one foot. To escape with his 
life from the suspicions sure to be aroused by 
withdrawal from the mill, was the last act in this 
tragedy. No sooner was he missed thanan Italian 
war vessel was dispatched in pursuit of the Eng- 
lish merchantman, which however, outsailed its 
pursuer and safely landed the bold “ captain of in- 
dustry.” The story runs that, “ After Mr. Loinbe’s 
return to England, an Italian priest was much in 
his company, that the young man died at 29 years 
of ago, and that an Italian female sent to England 
with a commission to poison him, succeeded in so 
doing.” The success of the experiment is said 
however, to have been satisfactory as “the modest 
little sum 120,000 pounds was made out of the un 
dertaking.” If this story from Knight’s “ Old 
England,” Book 7, Chap. 2, is credible, Italy and not 
England, was the birthplace of the first factory, in 
the modern sense of the term. 


FIRST AMERICAN MACHINERY. 


The transference of machine production from 
England to America is well-nigh as striking. The 
English Parliament, between 1774 and 1781, had 
enacted the severest penalties against exporting to 
America textile machinery. The packing or ship- 
ping of any such implement, model or plan was 
outlawed and punished by forfeiture, fine and im- 
prisonment. The emigration of artisans was also 
interdicted. Smuggling orinvention was the only 
recourse of the colonists, both being aided by an 
American boycott on English manufactured goods, 
and by heavy duties laid upon importation. Sam- 
uel Slater won President Jack:on’s designation as, 
“The Father of American Manufacturers,” after 
this fashion. At fourteen years of age he had 
been apprenticed to Arkwright’s money partner, 
Mr. Strutt, at Milford, England. Accidently notic 
ing in an American paper the offer of bounties for 
the production of cotton-machinery, he memorized 
the construction of the machinery then being set 
up under his supervision in a new mill in course 
of erection. Partly evading the law by carrying 
the plans, models and specitications in his head, in- 
stead of his hands, he nevertheless, out of his own 
head, and chiefly with his own hands reproduced 
the machinery and set it in operation for the first 
time in America in Pawtucket, R. 1., December 20, 
1790. In 1814 the first factory in the world “in 
which all the processes involved in the manufac 
ture of goods from the raw material to the finished 
product, were carried on in one establishment by 
successive steps mathematically considered under 
one harmonious system,” was organized and 
operated by Francis C. Lowell of Boston in Wal- 
tham, Mass. “So,” adds Mr. Carroll] D. Wright, 
“ America furnished the stone which completed the 
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industrial arch of the factory system of manufac- 
ture.” 
FACTORY SYSTEM DEFINED, 


No better descriptive definition of the factory 
system is known to us than that given by Commis- 
sioner Wright in the Tenth United States Census. 
“A factory is an establishment where several 
workmen are collected for the purpose of ob- 
taining greater and cheaper conveniences for 
labor than they could procure individually at their 
homes; for producing results by their combined 
efforts which they could not accomplish separately; 
and for preventing the loss occasioned by carrying 
articles from place to place during the several 
processes necessary to complete their manufacture. 
The principle of a factory is, that each laborer, 
working separately, is controlled by some associat- 
ing principle, which directs his producing powers 
to effect a common result, which it is the object 
collectively to attain. Factories are therefore the 
legitimate outgrowth of the universal tendency to 
association, which is inherent in our nature, and 
by the development of which all industrial suc- 
cesses have been gained; and from this principle 
springs the necessity for sub-division of labor with- 
out which the factory system would have met with 
but feeble growth. The minute sub-division of 
labor required an eqaally extensive power of com- 
bination, to unite the several parts so that their 
aggregate shall produce one harmonious result. 
The type-founder is never allowed to forget that 
he is working for the compositor: the compositor 
has constant reference to the pressman; the press- 
man to the folder, and the folder tothe binder. The 
factory is therefore, in broad terms, an association 
of separate occupations conducted in one establish- 
ment in order to facilitate the combination of the 
processes into which most branches of manufac- 
turers are divided.” 

It will thus be seen how naturally and neces- 
sarily the farmhouse workroom under the domestic 
system was supplanted by the mill and the factory 
town. The machinery simply required more space 
and strength of walls than the cottage could afford, 
and the country neighborhood could not supply the 
hands to run it, which nothing less than a large 
town or great city could gather and shelter. 

The philosophy of this industrial history is by 
no one better thought out and set forth, than by 
Hobson in his “ Evolution of Modern Capitalism.” 
While stoutly maintaining the evolutionary origin 
of machine production as against “the heroic 
theory,” he admits that early in the eighteenth 
century a “vast acceleration in the invention 
of complex machinery applied to almost all 
industrial arts dates from that period, and the 
application upon an extensive scale of non-human 
motor powers, manifested itself then for the first 
time.” Not more than three inventions during the 
three preceding centuries are to be compared with 
this group which mark the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, as this authority 
shows, it does not make against the gradual growth 
of machinery, for as he graphically explains, “the 
pressure of industrial circumstances direct the in- 
telligence of many minds towards the comprehen- 
sion of some single central point of difficulty, the 
common knowledge of the age induces many to 
reach similar conclusions: that solution which is 
slightly better adapted to the facts, or ‘ grasps the 
skirts of happy chance,’ comes out victorious, and 
the inventor, purveyor, or, in some cases, the rob- 
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ber, is crowned as a great inventive genius.” Thus, 
“an irregular and catastrophic appearance to the 
working of a force is given, which is in its inner 
pressure much more regular than in its outward 
expression. The earlier increments of a great in- 
dustrial invention make no figure in the annals of 
history because they do not pay, and the final 
increment which reaches the paying point gets all 
the credit, though the inherent importance andthe 
inventive genius of the earlier attempts may have 
been as great or greater.” This author marks out 
three periods of abnormal activity in the evolution 
of modern industry. First, 1780-1795, when the 
application of steam to machine industries ripened 
the fruits of early inventions. Second, 1830-1845, 
when stimulated by the cessation of war, and by 
steam locomotion, the new inventions were more 
widely utilized. Third, 1856-1866, when the con- 
struction of machinery by machinery became the 
settled rule of industry. 

The story thus told in barest outline to suggest 
more than it attempts to tell, leads up to our next 
study of the present effects of machine production 
upon labor, and of the imperative necessity laid 
upon ethics and economics to effect the better 
adjustment of these mightiest forces of modern 
civilization. This problem is the most portentous 
legacy which the twentieth century will inherit 
from the nineteenth. 

REFERENCES: Hobson—* The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism ”’ (Seribner’s) Chap. 3. Wright—* Report on the 
Factory System of the United States in U.S. Tenth Census, 
Vol. on Statistics of Manufacturers, (Washington, 1883). 
Also the same authors, ** Industrial Evolution of the United 
States,’ Chapters 10 to 14 (Chatauqua Press). Gibbins’ 
“Industrial History of England,’ (Mathuen) pages 156 to 
166. ** Factories and the Factory System,” W. Cooke Tay. 
lor, LL.D. Walpole’s “History of England,” Vol. I, pp 
50-76 ** Artisans and Machinery,” P. Gaskell, Esq., 1836, 
Chapter 2,—Knights of Old England, Book VII, Chap. 2. 


NEW ZEALAND LABOR BULLETIN. 


Valuable Publication Which is a Current Compen- 
dium of the Labor Iuterests of the World. 


One of the most interesting and valuable of the 
periodical publications that come to our hand is 
the Journal of the Department of Labour, issued 
under the direction of the Hon. the Minister of 
Labour, at Wellington, New Zealand. It is really 
a monthly compendium on the subject of labor in 
all countries. For instance, the issue for Novem- 
ber, just at hand, reports current local conditions, 
legal decisions during the previous month, the 
skilled labor markets of Europe and the United 
States, etc., and also has several very valuable arti- 
cles of a general character, such as “ Factory Labor 
in India,” “Sweating in Melbourne,” “The Tele- 
phone—A Comparison of Public and Private Sub- 
scription Rates in Many Countries,” “The German 
Industrial Census,’ “Some Greek Paybills,” ete. 


‘Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme, 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy regions stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


“Folks say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 

And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines arow, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 

William Morris. 
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INFLUENCE. 


No stream from its source 
Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 
But some land is gladdened! No star ever rose 
And set, without influence somewhere! Who knows 
What earth needs from earth's lowest creature? 

No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 

Gwen Meredith, 


NEW CHARITY DISTRICT. 


West Side River Wards Organized for More Effective 
Neighborly Visitation. 

The mostimportant achievement of the month 
in the work for the west-side river wards has been 
the initial movement toward the establishment of 
a district of the Bureau of Charities, for the Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth wards, border- 
ing upon the river, and the Eleventh ward, which 
forms their western boundary. The three wards 
first named contain the densest and most hetero- 
geneous population in the city, aggregating up- 
ward of 120,000 souls, and the congestion of pov- 
erty so centers in this district that the county 
agent’s office has long been located in it. The 
present movement was initiated by the Central 
Bureau of Charities, in pursuance of its thu- far 
successful effort to district the city for the more 
effective neighborly administration of charity, and 
the promotion of friendly relationships among the 
people of the respective communities. The settle 
ments, of which there are three in the district— 
Hull House, Epworth House and the Commons— 
co-operate very heartily with the new office and its 
agent, Mr. Walter Vose Gulick, a resident of the 
Commons, anticipating not only great relief from 
the overwhelming burden of dealing individually 
with the vast mass of destitute people surrounding 
them, but also increased efficiency in their relief 
work through the removal of its administration to 
a central office which will enable them to combine 
in large part their own investigation, friendly visit- 
ing and disbursements, and to join forces with the 
more resourceful constituency on the westward 
side of the territory and the outlying suburbs. 

The need of immediate and generous assistance 
in this work is imminent. The unusually severe 
destitution calls no less for the contribution of sus- 
tenance for the unemployed both earlier and in 
larger measure than usual, but also for the bare 
expense of effective administration, which will in- 
sure economical disbursement, increased donations 
and those friendly relationships between the classes 
which constitute the most valuable and permanent 
residuum of such emergencies. 

Aid in this work will be gratefully received by 
the Central Bureau, at Room 214, First National 
Bank Building, by either of the settlements.in the 
district,’or by Mr. Gulick, who may be addressed 
for the present at Chicago Commons. 


COMMONS. 


December, 


Social and Labor Hymns and Songs. 


A NOTE from Dr. Jane E. Robbins, of the New 
York College Settlement, encloses the following 
social hymn, with the remark that it was written 
for one of their clubs: 

(Tune, ** Militant.**) 
As brothers now we gather in our might, 
With all who stand for Justice, Truth and Right, 
And bravely struggle forward toward the light, 
Courage brother, forward bravely. 


Lo, now a morn is breaking o’er our land, 

When Justice, crowned by all shall glorious stand; 
Truth, Honor, Justice seek we hand-in-hand, 
Courage, brother, forward bravely. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 


The day of the Lord is at hand! 
Its storms roll up the sky; 

The nations sleep starving on heaps of gold: 
All dreamers toss and sigh; 

The night is darkest before the morn; 

When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the Day of the Lord at hand— 
The Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God 
Freedom and merey and truth; 
© come! for the earth is grown coward and old; 
Come down, and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, self-sacrifice, daring and love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 
To the Day of the Lord at hand 
To the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell 
Famine and plague and war; 
Idleness, bigotry, cant and misrule, 
Gather, and fall in the snare! 
Hireling and Mammonite, bigot and knave, 
Crawl to the battle-field, sneak to your grave, 
In the Day of the Lord at hand 
In the Day of the Lord at hand, 


Who'd sit down and sigh for a lost age of gold, 
While the Lord of all ages is here? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age, too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do, 
In the Day of the Lord at hand 
In the Day of the Lord at hand. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


WHILE THE DAYS ARE COINC BY, 


There are lonely hearts to cherish 
While the days are going by; 

There are weary souls who perish 
While the days are going by. 

If a smile we can renew 

As our journey we pursue, 

O, the good we all may do 
While the days are going by. 


There's no time for idle scorning 
While the days are going by; 
Be our faces like the morning 
While the days are going by. 
QO, the world is full of sighs, 
Full of sad and weeping eyes; 
Help your fallen brother rise 
While the days are going by. 


All the loving links that bind us 

While the days are going by, 
One by one we leave bePind us, 

While the days are going by. 
But the seeds of good we sow 
Both in sun and shade will grow, 
And will keep our hearts aglow 

While the days are going by. 

—(, Cooper. 
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IT 1S ONE OF THE 


GREAT INVENTIONS 
OF THIS AGE. 
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the market, and sold for 


WRITER the extremely roar $35 .00 
WHY? 
Simplicity of construction, and not in the 
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Has a fall key-board, 84 characters: 
Writing always in sight: 
Perfect and permanent alignment: 
Graduated line spacer; 
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